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442 Book Reviews 

Die griechische Komddie. Von Prof. Dr. Alfred Korte. (Aus 
Natur und Geisteswelt, 400. Bandchen.) Leipzig, Berlin: 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. 104. 

The New Greek Comedy, KufjupSia Nia. By Ph. E. Legrand. Trans- 
lated by James Loeb, A.B., with an introduction by John 
Williams White, Ph.D., LL.D. London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: Putnam, 1917. Pp. xix+547. 

In the compass of a hundred pages Korte attempts a "popular" essay, 
of interest to scholars only so far as it reveals the general notions of a special- 
ist. The book presents orthodox belief in compact form. Within the limits 
of convention, however, Korte deviates slightly from the scheme of develop- 
ment followed in most contemporary handbooks. His account of Sicilian 
comedy is not qualified by skepticism regarding the traditional record of 
Epicharmus' activity; and the emphasis which he puts upon Epicharmus, 
Crates, and Pherecrates as precursors of Hellenistic comedy marks a reac- 
tion from the tendencies of contemporary criticism to the views of earlier 
historians of comedy. But in thorough consonance with recent criticism 
he attaches great significance to the influence, at least in respect to form, of 
tragedy upon later comedy. The series for which the essay is planned pro- 
vides for a work on Roman comedy; Korte's account, therefore, of New 
Comedy rests on Menander, largely, without full consideration of the Greek 
material in the Latin plays; one misses, therefore, a comprehensive statement 
of the content and form of Hellenistic comedy such as Legrand has furnished. 

The merits of the French original have been discussed in these columns. 
Mr. Loeb's translation, which is happily free from any evidences of being a 
translation, omits many scholarly footnotes, but seldom cuts the main text ; 
the analysis of act-division in Plautus and Terence is the only considerable 
omission that I have observed, although the French version has been reduced 
one-third in the process of translation. Legrand adapted the book to the 
needs of the new audience, a task which Mr. Loeb in his preface calls "ungra- 
cious " ! A very valuable addition is the full index, prepared under the super- 
vision of Professor Capps. 

Although Legrand's book is unquestionably the best available descrip- 
tion of New Comedy, it is at times tedious reading, in its English form, for 
the general student of literature. It is often unnecessarily profuse in arraying 
examples of a given phase of comedy; the French author's style of exposition 
is sometimes clumsily mechanical; and in general a clear succinct statement 
of the essential features of content and form, described from the standpoint of 
a modern reader of ancient comedy, would serve much better the needs 
of the audience to whom Mr. Loeb addresses his translation. Decharme's 
essay on Euripides is more immediately satisfying. Readers of the Loeb 
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translations of classical authors will need stimulating studies of authors and 
of literary types to accompany their reading of the texts; without intending 
to be ungrateful for Mr. Loeb's excellent versions of both Decharme and 
Legrand, we should welcome independent studies of authors and types 
by English and American scholars; scholarship in this country and in Eng- 
land would profit if it were moved to prepare critical essays in which a sense 
of perspective and the graces of literary style are indispensable. 

Henry W. Prescott 
University of Chicago 



Latin Sentence Connection. By Clarence W. Mendell, Ph.D. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. x+214. $1 .50 
net. 

In the preface Dr. Mendell describes his work as "an attempt to discover 
a more fundamental standpoint for the consideration of sentence relations, 
and to do away with the somewhat artificial distinction between co-ordinate 
and subordinate by means of a more thorough understanding of the nature 
and origin of each." His first step is an analysis of the psychological pro- 
cesses which underlie the formation of sentences and their connection with 
one another. Sentences, he concludes, are never isolated units; adjacent 
sentences are always related in thought. The mere fact of juxtaposition 
shows relation, but the quality of the relation must somehow be conveyed to 
the mind of the hearer or reader if language is to be an adequate means of 
expressing thought. This treatise is a study of the means used by Latin 
writers to define sentence relations. It is based on an examination of Tacitus, 
Cato, Sallust, and the younger Pliny entire, of 300 pages each of Cicero and 
Seneca, of three books of Caesar, three of Livy, four of Quintilian, and four 
lives of Suetonius, besides many examples drawn from casual reading. The 
wide range of the author's material adds greatly to the value of his con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Mendell's analysis discovers three main elements in the expression 
of thought-relations — repetition, change, and incompleteness. Of these, the 
first two can be used only in the second of two adjacent sentences, the third 
in either. Repetition, the simplest and most natural means of expressing 
sentence relation, is discussed first. It consists in "the repetition in the 
second sentence of any element of the first, the element repeated being the 
bond which unites the two and defines their relation." The repetition may 
be semantic or morphological or, as the author prefers to state it, there may 
be repetition of content or repetition of function. The former is a simple 
example of the working of the laws of associative thinking. An idea from 
one sentence becomes the starting-point of the next. The sentence relation 
defined by repetition of content is, in general terms, logical subsequence. 



